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FOREIGN NOTES 1 

Exploration of a Keltic Cemetery Near Bern, Switzerland 

During the early part of 1907, a Keltic burying ground, discovered 
near the village of Miinsingen in the valley of the Aare, midway between 
Bern and Thun, was explored by Dr J. Wiedmer-Stern, director of 
the Historisches Museum of Bern, in which museum the material recov- 
ered has been deposited. The group included 217 graves, situated on a 
level area a short distance east of the Aare. 

The excavations for the burials had been carried down through the 
superstratum of earth to the gravel, which in some places was 2.5 meters 
below the present surface. In every case the bodies had been placed upon 
the gravel. The oldest burials belonged to the beginning of La Tene I 
(approximately 400 b. c. ), while the most recent date from the close of 
La Tene II, consequently they represent a period of about two centuries. 

No cremated burials occurred on the site ; inhumation alone was 
practised, but fire-beds and ashes were discovered on the surface between 
the graves of the earliest (La Tene I a) period, and this is regarded as 
evidence of the survival of the custom which was probably practised at 
an earlier time. In many of the graves of that period small deposits of 
ashes and charcoal were found. Similar deposits occurred in burials near 
Spiez, on the Lake of Thun, and also in a cemetery at Vevey on the Lake 
of Geneva. 2 These were probably made in connection with some religious 
rites performed at the time of burial. 

Throughout the cemetery at Miinsingen graves were found which 
contained traces of wooden coffins in which the bodies had first been 
enclosed. These were formed of comparatively thin boards, the top, 
bottom, sides, and ends being distinct pieces. All fibrous matter had 
disappeared, but the thin strata of brown mold were distinctly visible in 
the sandy soil. Large pebbles had often been placed around the wooden 
coffins. 

Two trepanned skulls were found in La Tene I graves. Evidence of 



1 Students in America as well as abroad are earnestly requested to send brief notes of 
new researches in any field of Anthropology beyond the limits of the United States, 
for publication in these pages. 

2 A. Naef, Le Cimetiere Gallo-Helvete de Vevey, Extraits du Journal de Fouilles, 
1898, p. 34. 
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animal worship occurred in some of the earlier burials. In eleven graves 
(all La Tene I) bones of the boar were found, and bones of calves were 
discovered in other graves of the same period ; but no animal bones oc- 
curred with any of the later burials. 

It has been observed by Dr Wiedmer that the population was not 
homogeneous, as both brachy cephalic and dolichocephalic skeletons were 
found throughout the cemetery. It was also observed, during the exam- 
ination, that in the earlier burials the richness of the material in the graves 
of both classes was equal ; but at about the close of the first and during 
the succeeding period the dolichocephalic burials contained the more 
highly valued objects. This makes it appear evident that the dolichoce- 
phalic had gradually become the dominant class in the valley. 

The objects found in the burials were for the greater part personal 
ornaments, including bracelets of bronze, glass, and lignite ; anklets of 
bronze, occurring singly and in pairs ; many fibulae, beginning with the 
Certosa type and others showing the development through the first two 
La Tene periods ; and numerous finger-rings of gold, silver, and bronze. 




La Tene la La Tene I c La Tene II b 

(go'd) (gold) (silver ring with a gold disk) 

Fig. 42. — Finger-rings from graves at Miinsingen. (Full size.) 

In addition to these were many necklaces of amber and glass beads. Excel- 
lent examples of red and white enamel were found. Weapons were rarely 
met with, and only two earthen vessels were discovered No coins were 
found. However, no site previously explored has revealed so complete a 
series of objects illustrating the development of the first two periods of the 
La Tene culture as has the cemetery at Miinsingen. As already men- 
tioned, the last graves at this place dated from the close of La Tene II, 
or about the time of the beginning of the settlement near Marin (La Tene), 
at the northern end of the Lake of Neuchatel. There may not have been 
any connection between the people of the two settlements ; but consider- 
ing the two sites together, we have material illustrating the entire La Tene 
culture, beginning with the Certosa and La Tene I a, fibulae discovered 
at Miinsingen and closing with La Tene III, and objects of Roman origin 
found at the station on the Lake of Neuchatel. 

D. I. Bushnell Jr 
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Discovery of Paleolithic Implements on the Island of Capri 
About two years ago, while an excavation was being made for a cellar 
on the island of Capri, near Naples, a stratum of red cave earth was 
encountered at a depth of about three meters. Scattered over this 
surface were a number — probably fifty — crude Chellean implements, 
some of unusual size. The majority of the specimens were deposited in 
the University of Naples, while others were sent to the Kircheriana 
Museum at Rome. 

The discovery is of special interest, as Chellean implements have 
been found in only one other locality in Italy, namely, in the Province of 
Chieti. Near the village of Caramanico, in that province, many imple- 
ments have been found at various times, in the valley of a small stream 
that flows into the Adriatic. Somewhat similar implements made of a 
red flint or jasper have been found on the surface near Perugia and Lake 
Trasimeno, but they probably belong to a much later period. 

D. I. Bushnell, Jr 

The Glastonbury Lake Village 

The examination of the site of the ancient lake village near Glaston- 
bury, Somersetshire, which has been in progress during the last sixteen 
years, was practically concluded last summer. During the course of the 
exploration of the village ninety dwelling sites were discovered, and from 
many of them interesting objects of stone, bronze, iron, bone, amber, 
glass, and pottery were recovered. Among the bronze objects found in 
1907 were several coiled finger-rings and a small La Tene II fibula simi- 
lar to specimens found in the cemetery at Miinsingen near Bern, Switzer- 
land. The systematic examination of this village site may well be con- 
sidered one of the most important undertakings in archeology ever 
accomplished in Great Britain, and a complete and exhaustive report of 
the entire exploration would prove of great interest. A detailed account 
of last season's work appears in volume liii of the publications of the 
Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, Taunton, 1908. 

D. I. Bushnell, Jr 



